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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S ‘PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 787.) 

The way in which Quakers, whether men or 
women, who conceive themselves to be called to 
the office of the ministry, are admitted into it, 
so as to be acknowledged by the Society to be 
ministers of the Quaker church, is simply as 
follows. 


Any member has a right to rise up in the 
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belongs And this meeting, if satisfied with 
his ministry, acknowledges him as a minister, 
and then recommends him tothe meeting of 
ministers and elders belonging to the same. 
No other act than this is requisite. He receives 
no verbal or, written appointment or power for 
the execution of the sacerdotal office. It may 
be observed also, that he neither gains any au- 
thority, nor loses any privilege, by thus be- 
coming a minister of the Gospel. Except, 


meetings for worship and to speak publicly. If} while in the immediate exercise of his calling, 


any one, therefore, should rise up and preach, 
who has never done so before, he is heard. The 
congregation are all witnesses of his doctrine. 
The elders, however, who may be present, and 
to whose province it immediately belongs to 
judge of the fitness of ministers, observe the 
tenor of his discourse. They watch over it for 
its authority; that is, they judge by its spirit- 
ual influence on the mind, whether it be such as 
corresponds with that which may be presumed 
to come from the spirit of God. If the new 
preacher deliver anything that appears exception- 
able, and continues to do so, it is the duty of the 
elders to speak to him in private, and to desire 
him to discontinue his services to the church. 
But if nothing exceptionable occurs, nothing is 
said to him, and he is allowed to deliver him- 
self publicly at future meetings. In process 
of time, if, after repeated attempts in the office 
of the ministry, the new preacher should have 
given satisfactory proof of his gifts, he is re- 
ported to the Monthly Mceting to which he 


he is only a common member. He receives no 
elevation by the assumption of any nominal 
title, to distinguish him from the rest. Nor is 
he elevated by the prospect of any increase to 
his worldly goods in consequence of his new 
office ; for no minister in this Society receives 
auy pecuniary emolument for his spiritual Ja- 
bors. 

When ministers are thus approved and ac- 
knowledged, they exercise the sacred office in 
public assemblies, as they immediately feel 
themselves influenced to thatwork. They may 
engage also, with the approbation of their own 
Monthly Meeting, in the work of visiting such 
Quaker families as reside in the county, or 
Quarterly Meeting to which they belong. In 
this case they are sometimes accompanied by 
one of the elders of the church. These visits 
have the name of family visits, and are conduct- 
ed in the following manner :— 

When a Quaker minister, after having com- 
menced his journey, has entered the house of 
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the first family, the individual members are col- 
lected to receive him. They then sitin silence 
furatime. As he believes himself concerned 
to speak, he delivers that which arises in his 
mind with religious freedom. The master, the 
wife, and the other branches of the family, are 
sometimes severally addressed. Does the min- 
ister feel that there is a departure in any of the 
persons present from the principles or practices 
of the Society, he speaks, if he‘believes it re- 
quired of him, to these points. Is there any 
well-disposed person under any inward discour- 
agement; this person may be addressed in the 
language of consolation. All in fact are exhorted 
and advised as their several circumstances may 
seem to require. When the religious visit is 
over, the minister, if there be occasion, takes 
some little refreshment with the family, and 
converses with them; but no light or trifling 
subject is ever entered upon on these occasions. 
From one family he passes on to another, till 
he has visited all the families in the district, 
for which he had felt a concern. 

Though Quaker ministers frequently confine 
their spiritual labors to the county or Quarterly 
Meeting in which they reside, yet some of 
them feel an engagement to go beyond these 
boundaries, and to visit the Society in particu- 
lar counties, or in the kingdom at large. They 
who feel a concern of this kind, must lay it be- 
fore theirown Monthly Meetings. These meet- 
ings, if they feel it right to countenance it, grant 
them certificates for the purpose. These cer- 
tificates are necessary ; first, because ministers 
might not be personally known as ministers out 
of their own district; and secondly, because 
Quakers, who were not ministers, and other 
persons who might counterfeit the dress of Qua- 
kers, might otherwise impose upon the Society 
as they travelled along. 

Such persons, as thus travel in the work of 
the ministry, or public Friends as they are 
called, seldom or never go to aninn at any town 
or village, where Quakers live. They go to 
the houses of the latter. While at these, they 
attend the weekly, monthly and quarterly meet- 
ings of the district, as they happen on their 
route. They call also extraordinary meetings 
of worship. At these houses they are visited 
by many of the members of the place and neigh- 
borhood, who call upon and converse with 
them. During these times they appear to 
have their minds bent on the object of their 
mission, so that it would be difficult to divert 
their attention from the work inhand. When 
they have stayed a sufficient time at a town or 
village, they depart. One or more guides are 
appointed by the particular meeting, belonging 
to it, to show them the way to the next place, 
where they propose to labor, and to convey 


them free of expense, and to conduct them to 
From this 


the house of some member there. 








house, when their work is finished, they are 
conveyed and conducted by new guides to an- 
other, and so on, till they return to their re- 
spective homes. 

But the religious views of the Quaker minis- 
ters are not always confined even within the 
boundaries of the kingdom. Many of them 
believe it to be their duty to travel into foreign 
parts. These, as their journey is now exten- 
sive, must lay their concern not only before 
their own monthly meeting, but before their 
own quarterly meeting, and before the meeting 
of Ministers and Elders in London also. On 
receiving their certificates, they depart. Some 
of them visit the continent of Europe, but most 
of them the churches in America, where they 
diligently labor in the vineyard, probably for a 


year or two, at a distance from their families 
and friends. 


that while Quaker ministers from England are 


And here it may be observed 


thus visiting America on a religious errand. 


ministers from America, impelled by the same 
influence, are engaging in Apostolical missions 
to England. 
sides, are not undertaken by such ministers 
only as are men. 
also. 
the vineyard in the same manner. 
mentioned here, that though it be a principle 
in the Quaker Society, that .o minister of the 


These foreign visits, on both 
Women engage in them 


They cross the Atlantic and labor in 
It may be 


Gospel ought to be paid for his religious labors, 


yet the expense of the voyage, on such occa- 
sions, is allowed to be defrayed out of the fund, 
which is denominated by the Quakers their 
national stock. 


(To be continued.) 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A short but pithy article, by I. Hicks, in 


the last Intelligencer, was expressive of views 
so concurrent with my own, and, I believe, with 
those of many others, for years past, I could 


not but rejoice to see them presented to us 
through these columns, where, I earnestly 
hope, they will be read with the attention, and 
will claim the consideration they justly merit, 
and that we will not suffer the right time for 
action, in the case alluded to, to pass unheeded 
by. If we hold fast to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of our Society, a practical belief in the 
“ Light Within,” would we be wedded to empty 
forms, or those transmitted by tradition or edu- 
cation? Rather would our minds be kept open 
to the convictions of truth,—to the inshinings 
of Divine Light upon the path in which we are 
to advance? Such was the example, among 
others, of our ancient, venerated friend, Elias 
Hicks, as beautifully portrayed in the very in- 
teresting sketch with which we have lately 
been favored from the pen of the above-men- 
tioned Friend. Can we read of such faithful- 
ness and dedication without being renewedly 
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incited to “‘walk by the same rule and to mind 
the same thing” that brought him to so high a 
state of Christian perfection. 

Bristol, Pa., 2d mo., 1866. s. 
abi 

MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Continued from page 789.) 

Our kind friend, Phebe Pemberton, accommo- 
dating us with her carriage, acceptably accom- 
panied us to divers meetings adjaceut to the 
city, till nearly the Yearly Mecting, at which 
our friend Jesse Kersey spread his concern to 
pay a religious visit to Friends in Great Britain 
and Ireland, which was fully united with; and 
my husband desirous of returning with him to 
England, he sailed in the same ship, and they 
were favored with a safe and quick passage. 

As my way opened, [ had suitable compan- 
ions to many meetings round about; my valued 
friend, Anna Mifflin, accompanied me into the 
Jerseys, as far as Egg Harbor and Cape May; 
also our kind friend and attendant, Samuel 
Cooper, of Pleasant Valley, with his carriage, 
another Friend being on horseback, Through 
best help, we got along without any accident, 
though some of the roads were getting bad. 
Returning safe to Philadelphia, 1 continued 
there about two months, attending meetings al- 
most every day, as they came in course, and 
some others out of the city, with the schools at 
Westtown. 

About this time my feelings were awakened 
to look homeward ; and finding I was not clear 
of some meetings in New England, my kind 
friend, Sarah Zane, a younger sister to the pious 
widow of that meek and suffering disciple of his 
Lord, Joho Pemberton, being certified of by 
Friends of Philadelphia, we set forward in the 
Twelfth month, when the river Delaware was 
so full of ice, that some of our friends on shore 
were anxious how we should get through; but 
being met by our affectionate friend, Samuel 
Cooper, with his own boat, I felt no fear of our 
safe landing, or dismay at the apparent danger, 
though it took a much longer time than usual. 
We were so cordially received at his pleasant 
home, that the difficulty was soon compensated ; 
and next day, with our kind attendant, George 
Williams, from the city, we proceeded to New 
York, which we entered the last day of the 
year 1804. 

The weather was extremely cold, with a 
considerable fall of snow, though not so deep as 
afterwards; for before we got to Hartford, it 
was scarcely safe for wheels to pass, yet we at- 
tended the meeting next day at West Hartford. 
After a public meeting in the city, we went in 
a sleigh to New Bedford, our before-mentioned 
friend, George Williams, returning to Philadel- 
phia. We went pretty swiftly along on the 
snow, but the motion brought on something 
like sea sickness: looking very pale when we 


arrived at the Inn, the landlady said many were 
affected in like manner; but in due time we 
got safely to New Bedford. 

After attending several meetings in that 
neighborhood, my way was impressively opened 
tu go to a few meetings eastward, as far as Bos- 
ton, Lynn and Salem, with female companions 
and Joseph Austin. We did not stop at Bos- 
ton, but gave expectation to the Friend where 
we lodged of being at one there on our return. 
During our absence, a Friend from Nantucket 
came there on business, and being well ac- 
quainted with a wealthy merchant of good re- 
pute, Samuel Parkman, informed him of our in- 
tentions. At the time expected, he sent a ser- 
vant to meet us on our way from Salem, to take 
us the best and nearest road to his house. When 
we got into the parlor, a large room, I thought 
of Cornelius the centurion ; for he seemed to 
have gathered up his relatives and connexions, 
young and old, who received us as though we 
also had been their near of kin; that my heart 
was contrited in the recollection of the very 
different reception our suffering brethren and 
sisters had formerly met with at that place. 
Though nothing further opened than a liberty 
for social conversation, and answering the in- 
quiries made of us, it appeared to be a mutually 
satisfactory interview. 

My mind was, however, secretly under weight 
respecting the public meeting. I had thought 
of the tenth hour, some proposed eleven o’clock. 
I said I had mostly left these matters ‘to those 
resident in a place, but at that time ten o’clock 
seemed to fix with me. After a little pause, 
Samuel Parkman replied, “ And I believe you 
are right, for it is our Quarter Sessions here, 
which open at twelve o’clock ; it will give more 
liberty tor such as incline to attend than a 
later hour.” So after desiring those who were 
to give notice to request punctuality to the hour, 
we went to our lodgings. The meeting collected 
very fully and punctually, and Samuel Parkman 
appeared to have brought the numerous com- 
pany we had been with at his house the even- 
ing before, whom he seated in a suitable man- 
ner, aud then sat down in the gallery by the 
Friend who attended us. Seeing divers come 
in who seemed of the great of the earth, my 
spirit was awfully bowed before the throne of 
Grace for help and direction. 

The meeting was scarcely more than fully 
gathered into quietude, when the word of life 
arose with that authority which I durst not dis- 
pute, though on leaving my seat I saw little 
more to express than, “ With the word of a king 
there is power.”” And may my soul! ever bear in 
grateful remembrance the truth of this assertion 
as applicable to the King of kings, who gra- 
ciously condescended to be mouth and wisdom, 
tongue and utterance, till I felt clear of appre- 
hended duty, in bearing testimony to the all- 
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sufficiency of His power for every good word 
and work. I had only taken my seat a short 
time, when the spirit of supplication was poured 
forth, to beseech the Lord on high, that, in his 
own time, the blood of the martyrs which had 
been shed in that place might prove as the seed 
of the kingdom ; that the children then unborn 
might become acquainted with the pure and 
holy principles of grace and truth, which com- 
eth by Jesus Christ, for the support of which 
his faithful servants loved not their lives unto 
death. A great solemnity appeared over the 
meeting; and after a little pause, the public 
clock struck twelve, when ove of the great men 
went out, but in a very quiet manner, and in a 
short time the meeting broke up. 

Samuel Parkman came and took me by the 
hand in a very affectionate manner, saying, very 
gravely, “ You have indeed manifested that 
‘with the word of a king there is power,’ or you 
could not have been supported; for you were 
just an hour and a half on your feet before you 
offered the prayer to God; and that He may 
prosper you in every future work and service, is 
my sincere desire.” I felt then like a worm, 
and could hardly tell what answer to make, 
more than just to acknowledge his kind attention. 
Many tender persons near the door of the meet- 
ing-house, offered grateful acknowledgments to 
the blessed Author of all good, that they had 
had the opportunity of being at meeting; ex- 
pressing ‘a hope, they should not soon forget it. 
In the afternoon we journeyed forward, and 
next day got safely back to New Bedford. 

My feelings began to be awakened more and 
more, to look toward my native land; not that 
I felt a full clearance in some places, but hav- 
ing done what I could, it felt best to pack up 
the chest which contained accommodations for 
a voyage, and to settle such goods as were to 
be left behind, &c.; that if increasing liberty 
should be obtained, and way open to take ship- 
ping from some distant port, 1 might have them 
in readiness; though, as before, it seemed safest 
for me to say little about it, till it became needful 
to request a certificate. 

About the latter end of Third month, taking 
a near and affecting leave of my beloved friends 
there, one of them accompanied my companion 
and self to New York by water, about two hun- 
dred miles. We had a pretty favorable passage 
for the time of year, and were as usual very 
kindly received by our friends, John and Cath- 
arine Murray. Having a prospect of attending 
some meetings on Long Island, and a Quarterly 
Meeting at Purchase, my faith was quietly tried 
through a permitted accident. Going into a 
Friend's house in New York, a plank broke 
under me, and caused a severe wound on the 
thin bone, which gave me great pain; but not 
feeling liberty in spirit to omit these mcetings, 
our dear friends, J. and C. Murray, with worthy 


Thomas Dobson, father of Lindley Murray’s 
wife, accompanied us to Long Island, when 
being clear of meetings there, the former 
Friends went with us to the Quarterly Meeting 
at Purchase ; and though [ travelled along with 
great difficulty, my mind feeling a peaceful ac- 
quittance, I was mercifully enabled to move 
forward. When about to leave New York, I 
felt so nearly and tenderly affected towards 
Friends there, that a secret impression attended 
me it might be the farewell opportunity ; which 
proving the case, my way opened, under the in- 
fluence of the same cementing love, to salute 
their Women’s Yearly Meeting, which began 
about the time of my embarkation, with an 
epistle, which a Friend was commissioned to in- 
form me was so acceptable, that copies were cir- 
culated to the Quarterly Meetings. Journeying 
forward, taking some meetings in our way, we 
were met at Frankford by our valued friends, 
James Pemberton and Elizabeth Foulke. The 
Quarterly Meeting coming on at Philadelphia, 
I was very desirous to attend it, though with 
considerable difficulty ; yet my mind being re- 
lieved thereby, J was favored with quietude to 
remain under the hospitable roof of my dear 
friends, James and Phebe Pemberton. 

During this time of confinement, I had op- 
portunity steadily to luok homewards, and hear- 
ing of a vessel called the Rose, of which the 
Captain, Caleb Hathaway, was in part owner, 
likely to sail for Liverpool in about three weeks, 
I felt quite easy to have my passage taken in 
her; though civers of my kind friends thought 
it was running a risk for me to go to sea before 
the wound in my limb was healed, and I a 
stranger to all on board. Before my departure, 
my endeared friend, Rebecca Wright, and two 
precious young women, came to take leave, and 
stopped two nights with me; which kind at- 
tention my dear friend, Phebe Pemberton, ac- 


knowledged as more grateful than if it had . 


been shown to herself. On the morning of my 
ewbarkation, many Friends coming in, a fare- 
well religious opportunity opened, and our sepa- 
tion was attended with such tenderness and 
contrition, as was humbling beyond the power 
of expression. After which my beloved friends, 
Phebe Pemberton and Elizabeth Foulke, with 
divers others, accompanied me to the ship. 
Three of them staid two nights with me om 
board, returning with the pilot. 
(To be continued:) 
comaniiilalgsiais 





O that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness, und speak and practise his loving- 
kindness! As the mantle of Elijah fell upon 
Elisha, so may the mantle of God's charity fall 
upon us,—making us more gentle, and con- 
siderate, and kind, and thoughtful, and loving, 
—that we may win back the wanderer, instead 
of driving him farther on in the by wuys of sin, 
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—console the downeast, instead of adding to 
his despondency by harshness,—and in all 
things follow Him whose feet are beautiful 
upon the mountains, and whose messengers are 
anointed to preach good tidings unto the meek, 
to ‘bind up the broken-hearted, to comfort all 
that mourn, to give unto them beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness. 
clincsotihdilibadaeenaite 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE DISCIPLINE. 


The change made a few years since in our 
discipline, authorizing women Friends to par- 
ticipate in its formation and adoption, I had 
hoped would soon have been followed by 
another, fully as important, conferring upon 
them equal authority in its administration. 

The inequality maintained by the administra- 
tion of the discipline as it now stands, has been 
to the mind of the writer for many years, a mat- 
ter of regret and anxious concern. It is very 
desirable that a change should be made, bring- 
ing our practice in this respect more nearly into 
conformity with the fundamental principles of 
our profession ; as I sincerely believe that if 
we would promote the growth and prosperity of 
our Society, our principles and practice must be 
made to barmonize. 

It is supposed that a very large proportion of 
the members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
are convinced in judgment, that the change re- 
ferred, to ought to be made; but it is appre- 
hended that a desire to do it, in the most con- 
sistent and effectual way, has so engaged the 
minds of Friends, that hitherto no conclusive 
action has been had on the subject. 

After much reflection, I have resorted to this 
method for calling the attention of Friends to the 
subject, and presenting for their consideration 
the following proposition: That the discipline 
be so changed, that all cases similar to those 
which, when originating in Women’s Meeting, 
require the deliberation and judgment of the 
Men’s, before being concluded, shall, when origi- 
nating in Men’s Meeting, be submitted to 
Women’s Meeting for their consideration and 
concurrence. 

It is thought that if the substance of the 
above proposition is adopted, it will tend to 
harmonize and strengthen the body. It is sim- 
ple in its character, and consistent with the 
Christian equality that we as a Society profess 
to maintain, Surely none will deny that our 
rights are equal and our interests mutual ; that 
the duties we owe to each other and to our So 
a are the same, and equally binding upon 
all. 

There is a divine harmony that must be lived 
up to,—a consistency that must be maintained,— 
if we would secure to ourselves and to the Soci- 
ety of Friends the benefits that are to be de- 


rived from a faithful adherence in practice to 
the immutable principles of truth and justice. 
I cannot coucur in the views that are some- 
times presented in favor of separate and inde- 
pendent action in the administration of the disci- 
pline, because I believe that mutual bene- 
fits will be derived from the united counsel and 
action of the whole body. “In union there is 
strength,” and “ia the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety.” A MemMBeER. 


—_— ~~~ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE DUHOBORTSI, A RELIGIOUS SECT IN 
RUSSIA. 

Stephen Grellett, in the course of his religi- 
ous travels in Russia, became acquainted with 
this remarkable sect, and formed so favorable 
an opinion of their piety, their exemplary 
moral deportment, and their enlightened religi- 
ous sentiments, that upon his return to this 

| country, about the year 1818, he brought with 
; him a small volume containing a bistory of the 
| then religious sects of Russia, including an ex- 
| position of the principles and doctrines of the 
, Duhobortsi. 

In writiog home to his family from Russia, 
he expressed his gratification at having made 
their acquaintance ; and his letter respecting 
them was deemed, at that time, so valuable and 
' interesting, that copies were taken by his 
| friends for dissemination ; and after his return 
| to this country, his frequent form of alluding 

to them was in the affectionate language of, 
“ My dear Duhobortsi.” 

Those who are familiar with the journal of 
this eminent and devoted servant, will doubt- 
less, after reading the foregoing, be surprised 
that no coincidentaf sentiment is to be found in 
his volume respecting that religious denomina- 
tion. 

If his knowledge respecting these people had 
been derived from written or oral representation 
merely, there would be some room to suppose 
that he might subsequently have found himself 
misinformed, and that he accordingly had ex- 
punged or changed what he had previously 
written; but as his information was obtained 
by personal, social and religious intercourse 
while travelling in Russia, I perceive no reason 
to doubt that his letter to his family was a gen- 
uine transcript of the favorable impression he 
had received respecting them. 

The marked discrepancy between the printed 
volume of S. Grellett’s travels, and the fragmen- 
tary history already recited, might afford an inter- 
esting theme for discussion, if that were desira- 
ble ; butas edification rather than argument is the 
purpose contemplated, further remarks in this 
direction will, at least for the present, be post- 
poned. GIDEON Frost. 


The Duhobortsi of Russia.—“ From :mong 
the common peasants in Russia, who in general 
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are not only illiterate, but strongly attached to 
the external ceremonies of religion, there 
sprang up all at once a sect, in the middle of 
last century, that not only threw aside all the 
ceremonies and rites of the Greek Church, but 
who also rejected baptism and the Lord's sup- 
er. 

' “They suffered from all quarters continual 
persecution, being constantly exposed to re- 
proach, and not unfrequently to imprisonment, 
and many of them were sent into exile, as if 
they h.d been the worst of criminals. These 
persecutions continued, with but few intermis- 
sions, until the reign of the humane and peace- 
able Alexander I. 

“<Duhobortsi’ is derived from a word which 
literally signifies ‘a wrestler with the spirit.’ 
The name was supposed to have been given 
them by an archbishop of the Greek Church, 
and as indicating the form of the alleged her- 


’ esy contained in “their doctrines. 


‘“‘ The origin of the sect is altogether unknown 
to its present members, for they are generally 
illiterate, and possess no written history of the 
founders of their sect. They say there are 
many of their members in Germany and Tur- 
key, but they are more persecuted in Germany 
than among the Mahomedans. 

‘“« Excepting their principles of faith, the Du- 
hobortsi, in their domestic and social life, may 
serve as examples to all other sects. Ia 1792, 
the reports of the Governor Vrohovski to the 
general procurator, represents the Duhobortsi 
as leading most exemplary lives, being sober 
and industrious, diligent in their occupations, 
and of good and gentle dispositions. 

“As soon, however, asewe approach, and 
take a nearer view of their creed, we at once 
see the contrast between it and that of their 
surrounding neighbors. The Duhobortsi never 
enter the national churches, nor bow before the 
pictures in times of prayer. They do not cross 
themselves, nor observe the appointed fasts. 
They take no part in the joys and corrupt deeds 
of the men of the world. 

“The Duhobortsi affirm that every external 
rite in regard to salvation is of no avail what- 
ever. They confess that alone to be the holy and 
apostolic church, which the Lord gathers by 
his appearance, which he endightens and adorns 
by the gifts of the Holy Ghost, vand which on this 
account is the company of the faithful or of 
true believers of all ages. 

“They do not have any particular days or 
places for divine worship, believing all days 
alike, and all places alike holy. They take 
each other by the hand as a mark of union in 
love, in knowledge of judgment, and of the un- 
seen God who is within them. 

“* They have no appointed priests, but con- 
fess Jesus Christ alcne to be the only just, holy, 
pure and undefiled priest, separate from sinners 


and exalted above the heavens. He also is 
their only teacher. In their assembly they in- 
struct each other from the Scriptures; every one 
speaks according to the graces given him, to 
the admonishing and comforting his brethren. 
Even women are not excluded ffom this privi- 
lege, for they say, have not women enlightened 
understandings as well as men ? 

‘‘The virtue which shines with the greatest 
lustre among the Duhobortsi is brotherly love. 
They are hospitable to strangers, and entertain 
most of them at the expense of their society, 
having a house built for the express purpose of 
accomodating strangers. They are also praised 
for their compassion to such as are in distress ; 
even the Governors of the places where they re- 
side have borne testimony to the readiness with 
which the Duhobortsi assist their neighbors in 
affliction. 

“They have no kind of punishment among 
them, except expulsion from society, and this 
takes place only for such transgression as proves 
the person evidently to have lost the spirit of 
Christianity. 

“In their society they have no superior 
powers, such as magistrates to govern and com- 
mand, but the society at large governs itself, 
and each individual in it. The Duhobortsi look 
upon it as the duty of every parent not only to 
instruct his own children, but also, when op- 
portunity offers, to teach those of his neighbors 
also, and to restrain them from folly and sin 
wherever he observes it. 

“In this way the sentiments of the parents 
are, by little and little, formed in the minds of 
their children, and are rooted in their minds by 
the exemplary conduct of their parents. Hence 
it has been observed that the children of the 
Duhobortsi are distinguished among all other 
children, like wheat among oats. 

“The chief and distinguishing dogma of the 
Duhobortsi is the worship of God, in spirit and 
truth, and hence they reject all external rites 
as not being necessary to the work of salvation. 
They have no particular creed, but only say in 
regard to themselves, that they are of the law 
of God and of the faith of Jesus. 

“The conceptions they have of Christ are 
founded on the doctrines of the gospel. They 
confess his incarnation, his acts, doctrines and 
sufferings ; but in general they take all this in 
a spiritual sense, and affirm all that is said in 
the gospel must be perfected in us. Thus 
Christ must be begotten in us, be born in us, 
be grown up in us, teach in us, suffer in us, die 
in us, rise again from the dead in us, and as- 
cend into heaven in us, and in these different 
acts they understand the process of regenera- 
tion, or of being born again. 

“They say that Jesus himself is and was the 
eternal and living gospel, and that he sent out 
his disciples to preach himself in the word, for 
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he himself is the word, which is written only in 
the hearts of those who believe in him. 

“To the salvation of man, unfeigned faith in 
Christ is absolutely necessary ; but faith with- 
out works being dead, so also works without 
faith are dead. 

“ With respect to baptism they say, that we 
are baptized by the word in the name of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost; that this baptism 
takes piace when a man truly repents, and in 
the sincerity of his heart crieth unto God ; then 
his sins are forgiven him, and his affections are 
nv more set upon the world but upon God. 
This is the only baptism which they confess for 
the remission of sins. They look upon exter- 
nal baptism as of no use, and say it only washes 
off the impurities of the body. 

‘“‘In regard to the Lord’s supper, they say 
that they always communicate in the holy and 
life-giving immortal and awful mysteries of 
Christ to the remission of sins, by spiritually 
and internally, receiving into themselves the 
word of God, which is Christ ; but the outward 
sacrament of bread and wine they do not re- 
ceive, for that bread and wine enter the mouth 
like our common food, and are of no advantage 
whatever to the soul. 

‘They do not consider the actions of those 
who have pleased God to have been indiscrimi- 
nately holy. 

‘‘'They preserve the memory of their de- 
parted friends, only by imitating their good 
deeds, for they neither pray to nor for them. 
They say the Lord himself will remember them 
in his kingdom; but they do not style the de- 
parture of a brother out of this world death, 
but call it a change, and hence they do not say 
our brother is dead, but our brother is changed. 

“ Of the destination of the soul after death, 
they say that a man’s actions will either justify 
or condemn him, and, therefore, that the works 
of men in this world will bring every one to his 
place in the next, in which there is no repentance. 

“In regard to the resurrection of the righte- 
ous and the wicked at the last day, with their 
present bodies, the Duhobortsi do not deter- 
mine any thing dogmatically, but leave that 
event entirely to God.” 

This exposition of the doctrines of the Du- 
hobortsi is accompanied by the following re- 
marks of the compiler : 

“ The foregoing statement, respecting the Du- 
hobortsi, was made by Robert Pinkerton, who 
spent many years in various parts of Russia, 
and, theretore, possessed opportunities for in- 
formation rarely presented.” Ina note to the 
work, the compiler states, “that most of these 
interesting particulars concerning the Duho- 
bortsi, I have taken from a manuscript account 
of them in the Russian language, composed by 
a gentlemen, (probably Pinkerton,) of the first 
respectability in Petersburg. 






























“T also perused this manuscript with a Rus- 


sian nobleman, who, in 1808, was the civil zover- 
nor of the province of Cherson, and was well ac- 
quainted with the principles and character of 
the Duhobortsi at Moloshnia Vodi.” 





or Friends’ Intellig ncer. 
RESISTANCE TO TEMPTATION. 
It is written in the Scriptures of Truth, the 


devil took Jesus up into an exceedingly high 
mountain, from whence he showed him all the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory thereof, 
which he promised to give unto him, if he 
would fall down and worship him. Reader, 
art thou aware that the same tempter, the same 
devil, is often carrying me, and thee, tgo, up 
into that same height of lofty imagination, 
(represented by the mountain,) therefrom show- 
ing us how much more of this world’s goods 
we may possess, or become lord over, if we will 
but deviate ‘from the plain simple truth, (it 
may be but little,) or how much more honor, or 
fame, or applause, we may have among men, if 
we will but gratify their pride by doing things 
that we believe are inconsistent with the 
Divine will, or how much more of ease or com- 
fort we may take if we neglect the performance 
of some small duties, which he would haye us 
believe are not noticed by any one, and are of 
no importance ? 


Now, if thou art yielding to these tempta- 


tions, thou hast accepted the very same con- 
ditions that were offered to Jesus, and which 
he refused, saying, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan.” 


O that we may watch diligently the approach 


of this enemy, remembering this promise, “ If 
ye resist the devil, he will flee from you.” 


2d mo. 10, 1866. J. H. G. 





Extracts from Popular Christianity. By F.J. 
Foxton. London, 13849. 

All true and sincere men well know that 
Christianity is not realized in the religion of 
the multitude. Every sect, indeed, has its 
pure and heroic spirits, but they are so, not in 
consequence but in spite of their dogmatic 
ereeds, while the feeble and faithless of every 
communion are overwhelmed by the influence 
of the “written word.” “The kingdom of 
Christ” is within us; and Christianity will 
pot have performed its proper office in the 
world until professing believers have learnt to 
recognize the rights and privileges of con- 
science by a toleration without limits, and a 
faith without contention. 

The man of learning and the utilitarian phi- 
losopher have overlooked the simple element of 
Divine faith and love which approves itself to 
the secret instincts of the human heart. The 
secret lies too low in the scale of intellectual 
power to be apprehended by those who persist 
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in seeking for spiritual dominion only in the 
high places of philosophy. It was not by the 
power of religion, but by the charm of a trans- 
parent sincerity—an unfaltering faith in the 
divine word, and a true and tender love,—that 
Elizabeth Fry was enabled to still the storm of 
blasphemy, riot and obscenity that caused even 
the turnkeys of Newgate to stop their ears. 
No merely intellectual gifts exhibited in her 
life and writings, will account fur the command 
she exercised in the minds and hearts of men. 
The power was in herself,—a part of her spirit- 
ual nature,—and earnestly expressed in tones of 
tenderness and of sincerity. In a few hours 
after her admission into the cells of Newgate, 
at that time the scenes of unutterable horrors, 
we find the half naked and “shameless outcasts 
of either sex transformed into sad and thought- 
ful listeners, sitting round their simple teacher, 
“ clothed and in their right mind,” the demons of 
lust, of violence, and of unbelief “ cast out.” 
by no mightier power than “ words of truth 
and soberness,” uttered in the accents of truth 
and love. All this was done by the force of 
character, rather than by the agency of the in- 
tellect. Character is a natural power, like 
light and heat, and all nature co-operates with 
it. “The reason why we feel one man’s pres- 
ence, and not another’s, is as simple as gravity. 
Truth is the summit of being. All individual 
natures stand ina scale according to the purity 
of the element in them. The will of the pure 


The popularidea that human governments are 
based upon the sword was again controverted; and 
it was stated that, on the contrary, the real basis of 
the health, growth and prosperity of nations is 
peace, and that the embodiment and administra- 
tion of public opinion through civil law, is de- 
signed to secure this object. It was maintained 
that war is an exceptional condition of a coun- 
try—a last resort in extremity. In time of war 
the equilibrium of power is destroyed—com- 


stituted, and not until the return of peace is civil 
rule again established. The settlement of diffi- 
culties by single combat, and the code of honor 
which made each man the adjuster of his private 
feuds, was alluded to, as representing an age 
in public opinion which had passed away, and 
been succeeded by a higher condition of moral 
sentiment. This had resulted in the formation 
and establishment of laws for the protection and 
security of individual rights. It was thought 
the little handful of persons, who, through the 
late war, had endeavored to be faithful to their 
peace convictions, had been respected, and had 
exerted an influence upon the entire country, 
and it was offered as an encouragement to Friends 


mon law is suspended, and military authority sub- 


runs down from them into other natures as 
water runs down from a higher to a lower ves- 
sel. Surely it is possible, without overstepping 
the boundaries of natural laws, to account for 
the overwhelming power that the strong, sin- 
Gere and pure mind always exercises over the 
weak, the faithless and the impure, and to dis- 
cover the secret of those magical words, which 


in a simpler age caused men ‘to leave all and 
follow.” 
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+ PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 24, 1866. _ 


MEETINGS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE 
PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF FRIENDS.— 
The meeting on the 14th inst. was larger 
than any previously held, and the quiet, earnest 
attention of all present manifested the deep in- 
terest felt on the occasion. 

The subject of war, referred from the former 
meeting, was resumed by reading appropriate 
selections from “* Dymond’s Essays,” showing 
the incompatibility of war with Christian prac- 
tice. Forcible extracts from Erasmus, Wickliffe 


and other authorities were quoted by the writer 
in corroboration of his sentiments. 





not to doubt the truth and feasibility of this 


principle, but to continue by precept and ex- 
ample to advocate their belief in its power. 


Several pertinent questions were asked, cal- 
culated to bring the subject more fully before 
the minds of the audience, but as time did not 


admit of a lengthened consideration of them, they 


will probably claim the attention of a future meet- 
ing. We were reminded of what had been endured 
by individuals in former times, in maintaining 
the testimony against wars and fightings, the 
position and sufferings of Friends during the 
Irish rebellion, during the war of the revolu- 
tion, and that of 1812, when many of the young 
men were confined in prison for non-payment 
of militia and other similar fines. 

Many interesting remarks were made, pre- 
senting various shades of opinion and sentiment, 
and it was encouraging to observe the high re- 
gard which all expressed for the peace-principle, 
and their manifest desire to see it prevail in the 
world. The meeting was conducted with great 
unity and harmony, and adjourned to resume 
the further consideration of the subject on the 
evening of the 28th inst. 


, 
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Correction.—In the Intelligencer of 2d month 3d, 
in the list of deaths, ‘‘ Martha Hollman” should have 
read, ‘‘Martha Hillman Ridgway ;” and in paper of 
2d month 10'h, “Mary E. Satterthwaite” should 
have read, “ Mary G. Satterthwait.” 


———— > 


MARRIED, On the 14th of Twelfth month, 1865, Dr. 
HatLowett Twinine, of Harford Co., Md., to Anica 
P., danghter of Joseph P. Baynes, at Friends’ Meet- 
ing house, Eastern District, Baltimore. 


_—_——---o 


Diep, on the 25th of Fifth month, 1865, at the 
residence of her son, in Mount Pleasant, Jefferson 
Co., Obio, Mary Wuirk, in the 75th year of her age ; 
a member of Concord Monthly Meeting. One more, 
we believe, is added to the number of that “ multitude 
that came out of tribulation.” 


——, on the 19th of Tenth month, 1865, at the 
residence of her parents, Isaac and Susanna Wella, 
Rotu We ts, aged 31 years; a member of Concord 
Monthly Meeting. 


—, of consumption, on the 18th of First month, 
1866, near Syracuse, N. Y., Jonn L. Haw ey, in the 
36th year of his age. 


——, of diphtheria, on the 28th of First month, 
1866, at the residence of her grandfather, Aquila 
Jones, in Milton, Ind., Axnie, daughter of Elizabeth 
J. and the late James F. Pleasants, in the 7th year 
of her age. 





, on the 5th of First month, 1866, at Colerain, 
Belmont Co., Ohio, Frances D. Fox, youngest child 
of Francis D. Fox, in the 6th year of her age. 


, on the 18th of First month, 1866, JuLianna 
Dusois, wife of the late Francis D. Fox, and daughter 
of Israel Updegraff, deceased, in the 47th year of her 
age, after a severe and protracted illness, which she 
bore with much patience and Christian resignation ; 
a member of Concord Monthly Meeting. 








, on the 2d of Second month, 1866, while on 
a visit to the city of New York, Exiza B. Wricat, 
wife of Joseph Wright, and daughter of the late 
Zadock Southwick, aged 54 years. 

The poor and the afflicted found in her a true 
friend. Her life was one of usefulness, and she was 
an humble follower of the great Teacher. Her re- 
mains were taken to her residence in the city of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


, on the 4th of Second month, 1866, in New 
York, at the residence of her son, Jonathan Thorne, 
Puese, widow of Samuel Thorne, in the 91st year 
of her age. She was a member of Nine Partners 
Monthly Meeting. The funeral took place at the 
Meeting-House. 





—, on the 29th of Twelfth month, 1865, of 
dropzy, in Springfield, Warren Co., Ohio, CHaRLorre, 
wife of John Mullin, and daughter of Mark and 
Deborah Haines, of Salem Co., N. J., in the 74th 
year of her age. 





, on the morning of Third-day, 13th inst., 
Danigt L. Mitter, Se., aged 78 years. 





, sudderly, whilst riding in a city passenger 
ear, ou the 12th of Second month, 1866, Samos. R. 
Cottapay, in the 60:h year of his age; not a mem+ 
ber, but a regular and interested attender of Race 
St. Meeting. His daily walk gave evidence of a 
preparaticn for his eternal home. 
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TEACHERS FOR THE FREEDMEN. 


The Association of Friends for the Aid and Ele- 
vation of the Freedmen need more Female Teachers 
to send South to labor in this great work. Appli- 
cations, with references, may be sent to 

Jacos M. Extrs, 
Cor. Sec. Educ. Com., 
No. 325 Walnut St., Philada. 


———— oe 


Friends in the Country are solicited to furnish 
Homes for a number of Colored men (mostly freed- 
men) now in this city, anxious and willing to work 
at low wages, but owing to the scarcity of employ- 
ment are prevented from doing so, and are very des- 
titute. Apply'at Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Rooms, 
424 Walnut St., or to J. M. Truman, Jr., 717 Willow 
Street. 


————_ +~en~ - —__—__ 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

The lecture on the 6th inst. was by William 
H. Seaman, on Money. The historical aspects 
ot the subject were first dwelt upon, and various 
substances used as money in primitive condi- 
tions of society were mentioned. The first 
mention of silver and gold, as money, is found 
in Genesis xiii. 2: “ And Abraham was very 
rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold.” Money 
is a measure, not a standard of value, being a 
representative of work done, and fluctuating 
accordingly. In the progress of society surplus 
labor becomes capital, and capital brings inter- 
est, because it represents labor, which is pro- 
ductive. Labor can do but little without capi- 
tal; a single piece of machinery, representing 
the accumulated results of labor, can accomplish 
as much as a hundred men. 

Wealth was spoken of as a necessary element 
of civilization, removing men from the necessity 
of devoting themselves exclusively to their 
maintenance, and thus giving opportunities for 
the cultivation of their intellectual powers. A 
limit to productive power, and, consequently, to 
wealth, is found in physical nature. The natu- 
ral conditions favorable to this accumulation, 
and the advance of civilization, were somewhat 
discussed. The forces of nature being rendered 
tributary to man, constitute an important 
agency in his advancement. Manchester alone 
employs 1,200,000 horse- power in manufactures, 
by which many millions of people are furnished 
with clothing. 

The agency of Government in the production 
of money, and its frequent adulterations with a 
view to raising means, and in the laying of 
taxes, was discussed, and the civilization which 
grows out of a union of capital and labor was 
shown to constitute the real improvement in 
modern times as contradistinguished from the 
accumulation of capital in the hands of the few, 
who formerly had it in - power to oppress 
the many. 

We regret that we can give but a bare syn- 
opsis of this lecture. 





Septet on 


- * For I have not spoken of myself, but the 
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Review of “A Declaration,” &c., published by 
order of the Yearly Mceting of Orthodox 
Friends (so called) held in Ph iladelphia in 
1828. By Wm. Grpzons, M.-D. 

(Continued from page 795.) 

From the foregoing extracts, it is manifest, 
that our primitive Friends recognized a distine- 
tion “ between Christ, and the garment which he 
wore,” or the body in which he came ;— between 
the “‘ outward vessel, and the inward life, or 
Word that wasxwith God, and was God,—and 
was that in which the fulness dwelt ;’’—that 
“ His taking up a body to do the will, made no 
alteration in him,—added nothing to him ;— 
that “the virtue, the value’ of what was done 
by him “in the body, was not of the body; 
but it was in him before time, in time, and 
will be after time, and forever ;”’—that “it is 
the Spirit, the life, that was revealed in that man, 
which was aud is the foundation whereupon all 
the living stones are built ;—that man’s nature 
made any part of the Saviour, they utterly de- 
nied ;—that Christ is the Saviour as he is one 
with God, and only so in his people ;—and that 
those “who preach and in the spirit, and 
power, end light, and wisdom of God, do pray 
in the name of Jesus; for Jesus is but a name, 
which was given unto that which was before 
that name was;’—that “Christ’s flesh is a 
figure ;’—and ‘“‘ every one passeth through the 
same way as he [the man Jesus] did, who 
comes to know Christin the flesh ;” that ‘‘ there 
must be a suffering with him before there is a 
rejoicing with him ;”—and that he is “an ex- 
ample for all to walk after,” &c. 

‘To this summary, I will add the test‘mony of 
Jesus, respecting himself ; which, without doubt, 
is the highest external evidence on this subject, 
on record. 

‘But I have greater witness than that of 
John; for the works which the Father hath 
given me to finish, the same works that I do, 
bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent 
me.” John v. 36. 

“The Son can do nothing of himself, but 
what he seeth the Father do.” “1 can, of 
mine own sclf, do nothing: as I hear, I judge; 
and my judgment is just; because I seek not 
mine own will, but the will of the Father, that 
hath sent me.” Ibid, v. 19-30. 

“T must work the works of Z/im that sent 
me, while itis day; the night cometh, when 
no man can work.” Ibid, ix. 4. 

“The words that I speak unto you, I speak 
not of myself; but the Father that dwelleth 
in me, Ze doeth the works.” Ibid, xiv. 10. 

“The works that I do in my Father’s name 
[power] they bear witness of me.” (x. 25.) 






























“T do nothing of myself; but as my Father 
hath taught me, I speak these things.” (viii. 
28.) “For I came down from heaven, not to 
do mine own will. but the will of him that sent 
me.” Ibid, vi. 38. 

“The word which you hear is not mine, but 
the Father’s which sent me.” (John xiv. 24.) 
“The living Father hath sent me, and I live 
by the Father.”’ Ibid, vi. 57. 

‘“‘T have glorified thee on the earth; I have 
finished the work which thou gavest me to do.” 
Ibid. xvii. 4. 

‘ But to sit on my right hand, and on my 
left hand, is not mine to give.” (Mark x. 40.) 
‘‘But of that day and that hour knoweth no 
man; no, not the the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” 
Mark xiii. 32. 

“ But go to my brethren, and say unto them, 
I ascend unto my Father, and your Father, and 
to my God, and your God.”’ John xx. 17. 

The apostles bear the following testimonies 
to the outward appearance of Christ in the pre- 
pared body : That, ‘‘ though he were a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things which he 
suffered.” Heb. v. 8. That “In all things, 
it behoved him to be made like unto his breth- 
ren.” Ibid, ii. 17. That ‘*he was tempted 
like as we are.’ Ibid, iv. 15. That he was 
made ‘ perject through sufferings.” Heb. ii. 
10. That he “suffered for us, leaving us an 
example that we should follow his steps.” 1 
Pet. ii. 21. That he was “a man, approved of 
God, by miracles, and wonders, and signs, 
which God did by him.” Acts ii. 22. That 
“ God anointed him with the Holy Ghost, and 
with power, for God was with him.” Acts x. 
33. And that, in his own country, he “could 
there do no mighty works” among them. Mark 
vi. 5. 

The amount of the testimony of Jesus res- 
pecting himself, is: That he came not of him- 
self, but that his Father sent him to do his 
will; that, in this mission, he had no power 
of himself, to perform any thing; that all that 
he spoke, was by immediate revelation from God, 
and every act that he performed, was by and 
through the Spirit and power of his heavenly 
Father; that the knowledge of the day and 
hour of the destruction of Jerusalem, was with- 
held from him. Mat. xxiv. 36. 

I will now continue the Review of the Decla- 
tion in relation to the article of charge (No. 
XV.) which I have been considering. It is 
taken from the Sermons, and that it may be 
kept in view, I will repeat it, as follows: 

“For he [Jesus Christ] had read the law and 
understood it, because he was faithful to the 
manifestation of light; and it was dispensed to 
him in proportion to bis necessity to understand 
the Jaw. For he had not more given him, 
than would enable him him to fulfil it, the same 


‘Father who sent me, he yave mea command- 


ment what I should say, and’ what I should 
speak.” Ibid, xii. 49. 
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as the other Israelites; for if he had more,” 
&e. 

The sermon is here speaking of the oufward, 
visible, person,—the man Jesus: neverthelesss 
this extract appears to be adduced to prove 
that Elias Hicks here denies the divinity of 
Christ, the Son of God, or the Word that was 
in the bgsinning with God, and was God. 

“That the outward person, which suffered,” 
says William Penn, “was properly the Son of 
God, we utterly deny.” 

“He is properly the Son of God,” says 
Daniel Phillips, “ that hath the essential pro- 
perties of God, but the outward person or body 
of Christ hath not the essential properties of 
God ; therefore the outward person or body of 
Christ is not properly the Son of God.” 

Isaac Pennington, on John xiv. 9, says, 
“What! dost thou know me after the flesh,— 
after the body? Dost thou take that for me? 
Have I been so long with you, aud do you 
know me no better than so?” 

“‘T came to see the idolatry of all professors, 
as to the person Christ,—as to the body, flesh 
and blood; and that the faith of most profes- 
sers went no further than the vail,—the out- 
ward—and reached not to Christ, the Saviour, 
—the life,—the arm and power of God; not 
to Christ in spirit, but ie flesh.”—7homas 
Zachary, p. 6. 

This [Divine life, or light] was it which gave 
the manhood the understanding it had, and 
fitted it for so great an embassy: by whose power 
alone it fasted, prayed, preached, cast out 
devils, wrought miracles, lived the most un- 
blemished life, patiently suffered death, was 
raised for a holy confirmation; maugre all the 
opposition of the Jews.” The “ holy manhood 
was a chosen instrument or vessel, in and by 
which God declared the blessed glad tidings of 
love, and his message of reconciliation to the 
world.” —Christian Quaker, pp. 199, 2U0. 

“Qur righteousness, without Christ, is as a 
filthy rag.” “Christ our righteousness, who is 
the true light that lighteth every one that comes 
into the world, we wituess him the same Christ, 
as was in that body that suffered at Jerusalem. 
And every one of the children of light, in the 
measure of growth in him, the same mind is 
in them, that was in Christ Jesus.” — William 
Dewsbury, p. 120. 

“ Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
by miracles, and wonders, and signs, which 
God did by him ; this Jesus, the son of Mary, 
the Jews with their wicked hands did take, 
crucify, and slay: but ¢¢ was God who loosed 
the pangs of death,—raised him up the third 
day; and God hath exalted him at his right 
band, to be a prince and a Saviour, to give re- 
pentance, &c., and forgiveness of sins.” ‘So 
you may see here, ¢¢ was not God that was cru- 
cified and died ; for He raised Christ from the 


dead on the third day.”—George Fox's Doc- 
trinals, p. 1007. 

“The body of flesh was but the veil, (Heb. x. 

20.) The eternal life was the substance veiled. 
The one, he [Jesus] did partake of, as the rest 
of the children did: the other, was he [the 
man Jesus] which did partake thereof. (Heb. 
ii. 14.) ‘The one was the body which was pre- 
pared for the life, for it to appear in and be 
made manifest : (Heb. x. 5.) the other was the 
Light, of life itself, for whom the body was 
prepared; who took it up,—appeared in it to 
do the will, (Psal. xl. 7. 8,) and was made 
manifest to those eyes which were able to see 
through the veil wherewith it was covered.”’— 
Isaac Pennington, vol. 1, p. 360. 
_ “Ts not the substance, the life, the anoint- 
ing called Christ, wherever itis found? Doth 
not the same belong to the whole body, as well 
as tothe head? Are they not allof one? Yea, 
all one in the anointing? Was not this the 
great, desire of his heart to the Father, that 
they all might be one, even as the Father and 
Christ were one?” (John xvii. 21, 25.) “And 
so, being one in the same Spirit, one in the 
same life, one in the same Divine nature, (2 
Pet. i. 4,) even partakers of God’s holiness, 
(Heb. xii. 10,) Christ is not ashamed to call 
them brethren. (Heb. ii. 11.) Nor is the 
apostle ashamed to give them the name, Christ, 
together with him. (1 Cor. xii. 12.) The 
body is the same with the Acad ; one and the 
same in nature: and doth not the name belong 
to the nature in the whole? So that the name 
is not given to the vesse/, but to the nature, to 
the heavenly treasure,—to that which is of him 
in the vessel,—to that which the Lord from 
heaven begets in his own image and likeness, of 
his own substance,—of his own seed, of his 
own spirit and pure life.”—Isaue Pennington, 
vol. 3, p. 54. 

‘‘There was a nature in that man, Jesus 
Christ, that was born of the virgin, that was 
subject to cold, heat, thirst, and hunger, and 
subject to be tempted of the devil; and this pa- 
ture was not God, whose nature is infinite, 
eternal, immeasurable, not subject to hunger or 
thirst, nor to heat and cold, nor subject to temp- 
tations.’—Edward Burrough’s Works, p. 637. 

Christ is the substance of all figures; and 
his flesh in a figure; for every one passeth 
through the same way AS HE DID, who comes 
to know Christ in the flesh.”—George Fox's 
Greut Mystery, p. 596. 

“ And he [an opponent] saith, ‘The saints 
are not as Christ is.’ Ans. So he denies John’s 
doctrine, who saith: ‘As he is, so are we in 
this present world.’”—Great Mystery, p. 401. 

(To be continued.) 
——- 

So long as life remains to us, our duties are 
unfinished. There is no room for idleness here. 
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MUSINGS AND COUNSELS. 

Not so quickly, fretted spirit, 

Lest thy speed but run to waste: 
He is steadfast who believeth, 

He who trusteth makes no haste ; 
For the God on whom we call 
Will carry us through all ; 
No plan of his can fail, 
Not a wish but mnst prevail. 
He is mighty, He alone; 
Let His work be calmly done. 


Not so slowly, sluggish spirit, 
As if God and time would stay 
For thee, the loitering dreamer, 
Flinging hours and days away. 
Up and to'l with ail thy might, 
Noon is fading into night; 
Like the ever-moving wave, 
We are rushing to the grave; 
Like the swifily rising dew, 
j Earth is passing from our view. 


Not so gaily, buoyant spirit, 
Temper mirth with gentle fear; 

Roses wither, leaves are falling, 
’Tis not always scmmer here. 

’Tis a brittle, hollow world, 

With its bravery all unfurled, 

Its banners streaming high, 

And shouts of revelry. 

Its day is coming fast, 

And its madness cannot last. 


Not so darkly, gloomy spirit ; 
Here are tuings of sprightlier hue ; 
Here are suns and stars and rainbows, 
And a glorious arch of blue. 
Earth is not all tears and woe, 
There are bright things here below ; 
There is verdnre on our hills; 
There is music io our rills; 
There is fragrance in our air; 
In our homes the dear and fair. 


j Not so lightly, jesting spirit, 

Do not trifle so with sin; 

; The gate of life is narrow,— 
There are few who enter in. 

Setting God betore thine eyes, 

Be boldly good and wise; 

Cherish grave and manly thought, 

Buy the truth and sell it not; 

hs To thyself and truth be true, 

; To thy friend be faithful too. 


Not so sternly, haughty spirit ; 
Lay thy loftiness aside; 
' From thy forehead emooth the furrow, 
From thy heart pluck out the pride. 
Deal geutle words to all, 
Thou, too, mayest err and fall ; 
Be pitiful and kind, 
Leave rugged words behind ; 
Learn meekly to reprove ; 
They win who speak in love. 
Not so fondly, sanguine epirit ; 
There is judgment in yon cloud, 
There is peril ia yon tempest, 
And the trumpet speaks aloud. 
God is coming in bis wrath, 
And the lightning ploughs his path ; 
There is terror on the earth, 
And the ruin rushes forth; 
There is boding in yon sky; 
The judge is drawing nigh. 
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' Not so hopeless, drooping spirit ; 
Yon clouds at length will rise, 
And, beyond them, io the distance, 
Spreads a realm ‘of sunny skies. 
God’s promise standeth fast, 
And the glory breaks at last; 
Peace is rising out of strife, 
Death is dying into life ; 
Up springs the eternal sun, 
Heaven and earth will soon be one#~—Zonar. 


Ss 





DOWN TC THE RIVER AND BACK AGAIN. 
BY J. L. CORNING, 


It seems like a horrible nightmare as we sit 
| by the crib where our little convalescent. lies 
|sleeping, and recur to the scenes of a few 
| nights ago. Year after year a worm may be 
gnawing in the great trunk of a forest tree, 
land yet every summer it may mantle itself in 
verdure ; but let that worm ina single night 
cleave in sunder the rootlets of a lily, and ere 
the break of dawn it will be a dead and faded 
‘flower. So disease corrodes the fibre of man- 
| hood yet destroys not; while childhood falls be- 
fore its first assault. One half hour of pain 
| will take all the courage out of the heart of 
| your little two-year old and lay her on your 
lap like a wilted leaf. Nothing but experi- 
}ence will teach us this, and even then we are 
_very apt to forget it. Let me say to you, 
mother, when your little lily droops and hangs 
her head on your shoulder, and refuses food, 
and utters the plaintive wail which means half 
| weakess and half anguish, wait not for the set- 
ting sun if it is noon, nor fur the rising sun 
if it is midnight ; bestir you and do something, 
for even while you hesitate the destroyer is 
lifting the door-latch. Remember this above 





all: the tug and tussle is to be between nature ° 


5 
jand disease. The first thing then is to sup- 


| port nature. Our old family physician, a very 
| good Samaritan, told us this when it was nearly 
}too late. A man will bear starving a little 
when he is sick ; but it is a dangerous experi- 
ment with a little child. There she lay on the 
bed, our little white lily, no color in the cheek, 
no lustre in the eye, the little hand moving to 
and fro on the coverlid, as if to vent some in- 
ward anguish that the lips could not utter. I 
said there was a conflict between nature and 
disease ; but there was another conflict, and 
} and that was between nature and grace. For 
| there was a mysterious yet all wise Providence 
keeping vigil with us two in that chamber as 
we wore out the swift hours of that dark, 
critical night. The little invalid’s best friend 
had cut a lock of its flaxen hair, in anticipa- 
tion of the dire end; and it seem-d oh! how 
terribly ominous when, with ber feeble voice, 
she said, “ Mamma, sing Happy Land.” The 
| little feet had gone down to the river margin, 
| and the cold waters had wet them, and j onder, 
‘on the other side, it seemed that throngs of 

















- our baby to come. 
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angel ones were gathered, and were beckoning 
Never was the soul so put 
to it to stammer and sob out “ Father, Thy 
will be done.” Have you journeyed in the 
night, and seen all the stars go under the clouds 
save ove, and that one half hidden in the gather- 
ing murk, so that you could not tell whether it 
were faith or sight which discerned its shining? 
The case was exactly ours; one hope after an- 
other had gone out, even to the very last one, 
and that was a poor, sickly glimmer, that might 
almost be called despair. ‘Through all that 
cloud-canopied night one good Samaritan sent 
of God was with us, softly flitting in and out 
of the chamber, counting the pulses of the little 
sleeper, administering tonics, and speaking 
words of tearful sympathy, as if he were a healer 
both of body and soul. To the minutest detail 
he gave stern command as to diet aud medi- 
cine, and no watcher dare sleep under such a 
captain. By the first crimson of dawn that one 
star which was almost hidden had come full 
out through the cloud-rifts, and shone straight 
down upon us; and then, as the night wore on, 
other stars came out to keep it company; and 
to-day, as we carry the little convalescent to 
and fro over the nursery-floor, we give thanks 
to God as for one rescued from the very grasp 
of the destroying angel, and are tempted almost 
to question her as to the things she had seen 


-ou the brink of the spirit land. 


While I have been etching this home-scene, 
almost too sacred in sume lines for the public 
eye, a medley of thoughts have crowded to my 
pen. At first I meditated a homely, physiolo- 
gical talk to parents concerning the care of 
their sick little ones. What thousands of 
children’s lives are sacrificed through the ig- 
norance of parents; yrs, the ignorance of 
physicians too, concerning the common laws of 
life and recuperation. From the bedside of our 
convalescent I have felt an almost resistless 
impulse to go to the bedsides of all the sick 
children in my parish, and teach parents some 
of our dearly-bought lessons—as this, for ex- 
ample, how to make suitable nourishment for 
a sick child, how much to give, and how often; 
vital points, every one, on which often hangs 
the question whether your child comes back 
from the river brink to your arms, or goes over 
the dark waters into the unseen realm. 

But these lines will be read by many parents 
who have lost their little loved ones, and may- 
hap are reproaching themselves on account of 
some neglect which cost them the bitterest be- 
reavement possible to the heart. To these let 
me say that such self reproaches have generally 
much that is unchristian in them. There are 
a thousand presumptions to one that every 
bereaved parent did what she or he could to 
rescue their lost one from death. Use what 
instramentalities we may, our lily’s life is con- 


tingent on a thousand peradventures. If you 
can keep the flower in its earthly garden, I 
need not exhort you to keep it—you will. But 
remember, if, spite of love and art, the destroyer 
takes it hence, ’tis only that it may blossom 
and give forth its fragrance in a balmier clime. 
And so, in any event, let the blessed will of the 
blessed Father be done —F change Paper. 

BIRDS IN WINTER. 

(Concluded from page 799.) 

A thick, low-branched, broad-spreading ja- 
penica, that sends out thorns sharp as needles, 
and is hung with fiery blossoms, before the 
leaves are grown, in early spring, is the favor- 
ite playground of the little brown titmice. It 
is overhung by a plum tree, both within a few 
feet of the window. Here they come to play 
in winter for the hour together, as they always 
find food under that thoroy japonica. Their 
favorite game seems to be that of ‘ Goosey, 
goosey, gander.” as they continually chase one 
another “ up stairs, and down stairs, and in my 
my lady’s chamber,” the interlacing and step- 
like branches of the shrub being the staircase. 
Our cat Blondin—so called for his daring per- 
formance on the branches, never caring how 
high he climbs or how low the sprays bend be- 
neath him, as he always alights on his feet when 
he falls—is confined within doors, when we can 
eatch him, while the titmice go through their 
little performance. He is, however, allowed to 
occupy achair by the window, on which he 
rears up and looks at the birds, swearing awful- 
ly, and swiching his tail to and fro angrily all 
the time he watches them. Now and then he 
escapes, when the door is opened, and spoils 
their pretty game of ‘ Catch me, who can,” for 
they scamper off, like a parcel of children who 
are in mischief, at the sight of a policeman, the 
instant they see Blondin. As for the robins 
and wrens, they get on the highest stems that 
shoot out of the broad old holly hedge, when 
they see him, well knowing that he will not 
follow them there, as there are myriads of sharp 
spikes on the armed holly-leaves ever ready to 
run into his feet. Sometimes Blondin brings 
in a poor little, palpitating bird, and looks 
up at us as if expecting to be stroked for so 
savage an outrage ; then we have a dear little 
maiden who takes it away from ‘him, and gives 
him a“ good talking to,’”’ and threatens that 
he shall have no supper. But somehow, by 
rubbing against her, purring, and climbing up 
her back to sit on her shoulder, he manages to 
get into favor again; and when we see him 
lying coiled up on her knee just before bed- 
time, we know that he’is forgiven, and has had 
his supper. 

For the wagtail there is always something to 
be found about the fountain under the pump, 
as the ice is broken every morning, for the 
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birds to drink, and the water falls over the 
brim when it is full, making the ground moist; 
and the black winter gnats indulge in their 
airy dance if there be only a gleam of sunshine 
that lasts for a few minutes. He goes striding 
about, as if he timed his footsteps to the wag- 
ging of his beautiful long tail; for he never 
hops as if his legs were tied together, as many 
birds do, but puts his “best foot foremost,” 
like the gentlemanly bird he is, though his color 
is like that of the mischief-loving magpie, who 
also remains with us all the year round. We 
have a great number of starlings at times about 
the ground, and very pretty they look with 
their beautifully-marked plumage; and there 
is something very peculiar in that long, clear 
whistle, which is heard every minute or so while 
they remain, and seems to be sounded as the 
signal of danger and caution. 

As for sparrows, like mice, they follow man 
wherever he goes. They are our greatest 
plague. They eat up all the early seed we sow 
in February ; then begin with the peas the very 
instant they pop out of the ground. We catch 
them thieving in winter; and when we drive 
them off the seed-beds, they fly no farther than 
one of the walls, where they perch all of a row, 
and are down again busy plundering before we 
pass under the elder-bower. They are born 
thieves ; and we do believe often fight in win- 
ter only to keep themselves warm. Nor do 
they mind taking possession of one another’s 
nests. When the rightful occupier returns, the 
sparrow in possession pokes out his head from 
under the eaves and pecks at him; if that does 
not drive him away, the intruder turns out, and 
then they have to fight for it; and a pretty row 
they make while they fight,—no doubt calling 
‘one another all the bad names they “can lay 
their tongues to.”” Sometimes one sparrow 
gives avother such a thrashing that we do not 
see the beaten one for a day or two, and have 
no doubt that he is confined to his bed under 
the eaves. The little wrens sit in the hedges, 
huddled up like balls of feathers on a cold day ; 
and but for their tiny tails sticking out, would 
seem quite round. Then there is ever heard 
that low pleasing note, as if they were talking 
to themselves while perking their heads aside, 
stopping every now aud then for a moment or 
two, as if considering they have hunted the 
spray well from which they have just stepped 
down, or left anything on it that is worth while 
going back again for. 

Tbe golden-erested wren we have not seen, 


among the evergreens in winter, but never ap- 
proaches near our towns or villages at any 
other season of the year; and though he weighs 
but eighty grains, and his body is very little 
larger than some of our big humble-bees, he 
remains with us the whole year round, even if 
the winter be cold enough to kill him, as if he 
preferred laying down his little bones in his na- 
tive land to carrying them over the sea, as so 
many of our larger birdsdo. Linnets, which are 
such favorite cage-prisoners, never leave us, 
though they shift their quarters toevery point of 
the island in winter, the young birds being gen- 
erally together and the old ones keeping in 
flocks. In winter we have chaffinches in our 
garden, so clean, that when they rise suddenly 
the pure white of their feathers is almost as 
startling asa flash of lightning. There is a 
neatness about their plumage which seems, com- 
pared with the dirty sparrows, as if they prided 
themselves in keeping their feathers clean, and 
were always fit to be seen at any time. We 
frequently startle them from the celery trenches, 
where the earth is oftentimes disturbed at mid- 
winter. Some say the female migrates, while 
the males remain behind; but this has not 
been proved; and it is common among the 
finches for the sexes to divide in winter and fly 
in separate flocks, shifting about from one part 
of our island to another; and this cannot be 


called migration as the meaning is understood - 


by naturalists. 

The blackbird, thrush and magpie never leave 
us, and may frequently be seen at times some- 
where near our habitations in winter. Like 
the raven and rook, they build very early— 
often long before there are any signs of the re- 
turn of spring about the fields and hedgerows. 
It is difficult to distinguish the male blackbird 
from the female until the second year, when 
the color of bis beak changes to that rich 
orange hue which caused our old poets to give 
him the name of Golden-bill. The blackbird 
and the thrush are the “ ouzel-cock merle, and 
mavis” of our old ballad poetry. Very often, 
if the winter be mild, they may be heard sing- 
ing at the beginning of February. There are 
also records in our bird-calendars of their songs 
having been heard at theclose of January. ‘To 
catch the lowest and sweetest notes of the black- 
bird, the listener ought to be concealed about 
one hundred feet from where the dusky singer 
is stationed, and then he will confess that the 
nightingale has nothing so delicious as that 
“ dying strain,” nor any other bird, we believe, 


though he visits the gardens about Camberwell ' except the little blackcap. 


and Dulwich in winter. He is the very smallest 
of all our British birds, and a perfect beauty 
he is, too, with his orange-colored crest blowing 
all about his head on a windy day, like the long 
feathers in a lady’s bonnet. 





He likes to go 


Many a shed, stable and outhouse, has borne 
an evil name through the blackbird darting 
out suddenly in winter when disturbed while 
searching for food, and almost touching the in- 
truder with his broad dusky wings as he swept 


hopping and pecking about in our shrubberies past with a rush that was quite startling, even 
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to a man of strong nerves. 
maid sent into the shed on some errand—for 
wood, or to search for hens’ eggs—on a dark 
winter day, has uttered a shrill scream like the 
sound of a trumpet, and rushed back into the 
farm-house pale with fear, believing that she 
seen something evil when the blackbird dashed 
by her. Naturally he is fond of thickets and 
solitary places, loving to build in dark fir planta- 
tions, and it is rare to see more than two or 
three blackbirds together, for they never fly in 
flocks like thrushes. 

Many a nest does the nakedness of winter 
reveal, in spots where we searched for them in 
vain during the bird-nesting season, standing 
out now so prominently in the bare bushes 
and hedges as to make us wonder that they could 
ever escape our eyes. But spring and summer 
had then drawn closely their green curtains over 
what are now the 
Bare, ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds 

sung; 

and, instead of noticing the old nests, the boys 
are busy trying to trap the birds with sieve, air- 
noose, birdlime, springle, and brick-trap,—the 
last generally the first they set when they make 
ashow of giving outdoor relief to the poor spar- 
rows. Then what an old familiar picture that is 
in which two or three children are huddled 
together in some tumble-down shed, silently 
watching the sieve resting on the frail stick to 
which the string one of them holds is attached, 
their faces quite a study,—expressing hope, fear, 
delight and every other feeling caused by the 
near approach oF withdrawing of the cautious 
birds, until at last there is a joyous ery, when 
the string is pulled, and one is captured, to be 
free again the next minute through the impa- 
tient little hands that uplift the sieve! Then 
they generally end by blaming one another 
for allowing the fluttered prisoner to escape, 
all endeavoring to prove that it was not their 
fault, but never agreeing that each was alike 
guilty. 

There are thousands of secluded homesteads 
scattered over Kngland, where tender-hearted 
children may be seen administering “ outdoor 
relief” to the Birds in Winter. We see the 
speckled fieldfare and the bud-picking bull- 
finches gazing timidly from the branches of 
the holly-tree; while the shy, wild blackbirds 
seem afraid to draw nearer, and the thrush 
crouches low, as if he feared the noisy spar- 
rows, who make themselves quite at home any- 
where. The timid greenfiuch, the graceful 
chaffinch, and the merry wagtail seem shy, 
though the chaffinch has approached so near to 
the noisy sparrow; while bold Robin Redbreast 
has ventured on the window sill, and we see a 
sweet face turned towards him from behind 
the diamond-shaped lattice. 

We have coafined ourselves to such birds as 


Many a servant- 
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remain with us all the year through, more es- 
pecially those that approach our homes in win- 
ter; and, in describing the blackbird at this 
season, need only add that the habits of the 
magpie and thrush are nearly thesame. Though 
the fieldfare, redwing, woodcock, snipe, and 
several others winter with us, we feel none of 
that interest in their habits which we do ia 
those that belong to us, and are almost as fa- 
miliar to our children as the Christmas holly- 
berries. For our own part, we never neglect 
to give outdoor relief to the birds in winter, 


even when our only songsters are the hungry 


sparrows. 
oe 
The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen ‘has received the 
following amounts during the past week :— 
From City contributions..........ccccssece see eee $114 00 








‘a Friend, Hockessin, Del...........cecs« 5 00 
“Friends of Wrightstown Mo. Meeting, 20 00 
« ao Friend, Sterling, Wl. ...ccccssscces ccoscs - 200 
$141 00 
Henry M. Laine, 7reasurer, 
° No. 30 N. Third St. 
Philada., 2d mo. 17, 1866. 
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I'TEMS. 


Concress.—Senate.—The President has vetoed the 
Freedmen’s Burean bill. It was returned to the 
Senate on the 19th inst, accompanied by a message, 
in which the Presicent states his objections. The 
points made by the Presidentre, that the bill gives 
the Executive too much power. That the measures 
provided for the bill would entail too much expense 
upon the Government. That the legislation pro- 
vided for in the bill is not necessary. That the 
biliis unconstitutions!l Another amendment tothe 
Constitution was proposed, providing, ‘ Congress 
shall have power to muke all laws necessary and 
proper to secure to the citizens of each State the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the several 
States, and to all persons cf the several States equal 
protection in the right of life, liberty and property.” 
Ordered to be printed. A committee was instructed 
to report what legislation was necessary to protect 
travellers on western steamboats from danger by 
explosion of tubular boilers. A bill to prevent the 
fraudulent and illegal use of the mails was presented 
and referred. It is intended to check the practice 
of mailing handbills or circulars to induce people to 
invest their money in gift enterprises or lotteries. 
Postmasters are authorized not to deliver such let- 
ters to the address when they are satisfied that it 
is fictitious, but to send all such tothe dead-letter 
office, that they may be returned Yo the writers. A 
petition was presented by citizens of Virginia, ask- 
ing for a territorial government to be established 
thee. The bill allowing cases to" be appealed from 
the Court of Claims to the Supreme Court was 
passed. The representative amendment was taken 
up and discussed without action. 

House.—Atmong others, the following were intro- 
duced: Petitions for protective tariffs. A preamble 


and resolutions were presented affirming the Monroe 
doctrine, denouncing the action of France in setting 
up an empire in Mexico, and calling upon the Presi- 
dent to solicit the assistance of all the republics in 
the continent for the purpose of enfurcing the spirit 
It was referred tu the Committee 

The new States of West Vir- 


of the resolution. 
on Foreign Affairs. 
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ginia and Nevada were directed to be represented by 
means of their escutcheons on the glass panels in 
the ceiling. A resolution was passed authorizing 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
to place at the disposal of the New York Quarantine 
Commissioners bulks for quarantine purposes in an- 
ticipation of the cholera. A bill to establish a na- 
tional bureau of education was presented and re- 
ferred to a select committee. The bill provides for 
the appointment of a commissioner of education, 
who shall make an annual report exbibiting the con- 
dition and progress of education in the several States 
and Territories, and diffusing among the people such 
information as may assist in maintaining efficient 
school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of 
education throughout the country. It also requires 
the commissioner to make a statement of all the 
grants ever made by Congress to the States and Ter- 
ritories for the support of schools, aod what use has 
been made of them. The Committee on Currency and 
Banking were instructed to consider the expediency 
of amending the banking act so that interest bearing 
legal-tender notes shall not be included as part of 
the lawful money required to be held by them for the 
purpose of redeeming their notes. The Committee 
of Ways and Means were instructed to report upon 
the expediency of amending the tax law 60 as to 


equalize and graduate the tax on tobacco, by making 


it an ad valorem tax. A resolution was passed au- 
thorizing a commision to select a site for a post- 
office in New York. The miscellaneous appropri- 
ation bill was taken up; an amendment prescribiog 
that carpets bought by the Government for public 
buildings, &c., should be of American manufacture, 
was agreed to. A bill was reported to reimburse the 
loyal States for expenges incurred by them in sup- 
pressing the rebellion. A resolution to print twenty 
thousand copies of the oration by Geo. Bancroft, on 
the death of Abraham Lincoln, was referred. 


Tae Inp1ans.—The Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
to-day received several highly favorable reports from 
Indian agents in the Territories, in which they rep- 
resent that the different tribes in their respective 
jurisdictions are well disposed towards the settlers, 
and contemplate commencing agricultural operations 
in the coming spriog, providing the Government 
furnishes them with the necessary implements. 


Tue FreepMen.—Friends’, Association of Balti- 
more for the Aid of the Freedmen has provided 
situations for about fifty colored people of different 
ages anc sexes. 

The Maryland Legislature adjourned on the 8th. 
The House bill to admit colored testimony to the 
courts was laid on the table by the Senate; thus 
justifying the wisdom of Congress in extending to 
that State the authority of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 

General Howard has received letters from General 
Wm. P. Richardson, commanding the District of 
Eastern South Carolina, and from a resident of that 
district, which give an unusually favorable account 
of the improvement in the relations between the 
whites and blacks of that section. General Rich- 
ardson says all the Freedmen are employed for the 
present year, and the planters unhesitatingly coofess 
that they are working much better than when they 
were slaves. The planters are showing their con- 
fidence in the freedmen by planting as largely as 
their capital and lands will permit. The demand 
for hands is great. One gentleman at Society Hill 
offers from 62} cents to $1 p-r day, besides a share 
in the crop. Another gentleman says he would 
not be willing to return to the old system of slavery, 
as his profits are now larg*r, and be has much less 
trouble with the hands on the plantation. 


WANTED, 
About the Ist of Fourth month next, a middle-aged 
woman, as housekeeper in a small family, consisting 
of myself and invalid daughter, and granddaughter, 
12 years of age. One that can come well recom- 
mended will receive liberal wages. A member of 
Friends’ Society preferred. Address the subscriber, 
Goshenville P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
Jesse WILLIAMS. 
ee 
OOKS FOR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, price- ---- % 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages).:++++s++seeeeeeee $2 


Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8.00 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 





accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages-++ B.00 ic. me 


610 Em™Mor ComLy, No. 131 North 7th 8t., Phila. 
bees ACADEMY.—A Boarding and Day School for both 

Sexes, Broad St., Chester, Pa. Every branch of a solid Eng- 
lish Education is taught in this Academy, together with Latin, 
French and Drawing, in all its varieties. Thoroughness in all 
the studies is insisted upon, and especial care wili be taken to 
educate the morals as weil as the intellect of the pupils. A Pri- 
mary Department is connected with the School. Pupils can enter 
at any time. 

4a~ Please send for a Circular. 
Georce GILveRt, Principal. 


THOMAS GILBERT s 
M. Louise CLancy, } Assistants. 


J H. RIDGWAY & CO., COMMISSION DEALERS in Berries, 
e Peaches, Apples. Onions, Sweet Potatves, Round Potatoes, 
Butter, Poultry, Eggs, Dried Fruits, and every description o 
Country Produce.. Office No. 125. Delaware Avenue Market, 
Philadelphia. Consiguments solicited, and orders for shipping 
promptly attended to. 

21013tvlvnzp. 


ALL PAPERS—WINDJUW SHAD&S—902 Spring Garden 
W Street, (one square from Germantown Depot,) Philadelphia. 
Business in any part of the Country attended to promptly, and at 
City rates. 

2mo3 xmnp. S. F. BaLperston & Son. 


ENNETT SQUARE SEMINARY—For Giris.—The next ses 
sion of this institution will commence on the last Third day 
of Second month, 1866. Inquire for Circular of 
23 3m. 40. vmo. Evan ‘t. Swayne, Principal. 


2 ws 13t 5wm wofnd. 








\ ALL PAPER! WALL PAPER! Reduced to 12}, 18 and 20 
cents. Gold and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced. Linen 
Window Shades and Fixtures, of neat designs and all sizes. 
My prices are moderate. Work done igCountry. Call at 
E. 8. Bunsron’s 
Union Square Deport, 
No. 1033 Spring Garden St. below 11th, Phila. 


‘HE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CUMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsyi- 
vania, 3d mo. 22, 1865. Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grants annuities. Capital, $150,000. | 
Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Jcshua H. Morris, Richard Wood, 
Richard Cadbury, Henry Haiues, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 
RowLanpD Parry, Actuary. Samus R. Saipiey, President. 
Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street. 
W. WILBExFoRCE WISTAR, Geveral Agent, at the office of the 
826 6m 110 aw 


ge FEMALE INSTITUTE—A HoaRpING-ScHooL 

ror Girts. The Fall and Winter Term of this healthfull 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo, 2X 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 

For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks — " e 

SRAEL J. GRAHAME 

85 thLaxnaw. JANE P. GRAHAME, } Principals. 


M\HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2u St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 

he mak.zsa specialty of that part of the Matting Business. 
8. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. wex F. 


wm 9t fafn. 








_—---- - Se 
\onT & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Kight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, beluw Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of Louse ae and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved acticles. Clothes wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli- 
cation. 3. 25, 5Ut. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 








Ww"; HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burta) 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and ail other business connected with the 
311. ly. was mp. 


ground, will be promptly attended to. 








